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ANOTHER CHANGE OF LOCATION. 

In obedience to a resolution that I formed 
when I commenced the publication of the Genius 
of Universal Emancipation, I have at length 
made arrangements to issue it at the seat of the 
General Government. The utility of this step 
will searcely be questioned by any one who has 
reflected much upon the subject of the abolition 
of slavery in the United States. To become 
more generally acquainted with intelligent and 
influential men, frem every part of the Union, and 
thus to increase the facilities of collecting and dis- 
seminating important information relative to that 
subject, is a desideratum. This has hitherto 
been with me a primary consideration in the 
adoption of every measure relative to a change of 
hocation. 

About a twelve-month since, arrangements 
were made to remove this establishment to 
Washington. But in consequence of the violent 
persecution that manifested itself at that juncture, 
the measure was postponed. The storm has now 
spent its fury: and though my late coadjutor has 
suffered, my own head still remains unscathed, 
and the power of malignant corruption is defied. 
[ therefore pursue my original intention, and 
take my stand where, if sufliciently patronized, I 
shail probably fix the permanent location of this 
work. 

It is not my intention to present the public with 
a formal address upon this occasion. The work 
has had a circulation in the District of Columbia 
sufficient tormake it pretty generally known. The 
only pledge that I have to make is, that its cha- 
racter shall be maintained. The approbation and 
assistance of the patriot and philanthropist, I 
shall rejoice to obtain. For the censure of the 
base and the tyrannical, I care not. 


The question of the gradual and total abolition 
of slavery in the District appropriated to the use 
ofthe National Government, will be a prominent 
topic for discussion in the pages of this work.— 
Brief and well written essays, on both sides, will 
be admitted. Whatever may be my own predi- 
lections, relative to any proposition connected 
with the subject, I have resolved that this press | 
shall be FREE. One man has the same “ ina- | 
lienable right” to express his opinion as another, 





on all subjects in which the public is interested ; 
and with the editor of this work, at least, the !! 








“right” is considered as something more than 
nominal. 

Notwithstanding the change aforesaid, the 
work will still be published in Baltimore, as well 
as in Washington. An office will be kept in 
each place for the transaction of business relative 
to subscriptions, &c. Letters and communica- 
tions, forwarded by mail, must be directed to the 
editor, at Baltimore, as usual, until farther notice. 
When at home, he may be consulted at the Board- 
ing House, No. 135, Market Street. When ab- 
sent, the business will be attended to by William 
R. Jones, No. 18, Market Street. The office in 
Washington is at the corner of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue and 11th street west, 4th story; and Robert 
P. Anderson is authorized to act as agent, in the 
absence of the editor. 


GARRISON’S SECOND TRIAL. 


The public will be surprised to learn, that the. 


civil suit, instituted by F. Todd, against W. L. 
Garrison has resulted m a verdict for the plaintiff 
of One Thousand Dollars damages!!! 

A statement of the proceedings, in this case 
recently appeared in the Baltimore Gazette, and 
is copied below. The whole is exparte, in the 
extreme. The defendant was absent at the 
time of the trial; though he had waited long, to 
attend it, before he left Baltimore. He confided 
the business to an attorney who, it appears, made 
no defence! Not even a single witness was ex- 
amined!! Had a proper defence been made, a 
different result might have been calculated on. 
Yet it is doubtful whether a set of men could 
have been found upon earth, that would have 
given such a verdict as this jury has done. In or- 
der that their deeds may be handed down to pos- 
terity, and, to use the language of the poet, their 


names be “damned to everlasting fame,” they. 
are here recorded, as officially furnished by an, 


ofticer of the Court, viz: 


Daniel W. Crocker, 
Samuel D. Walker, 
William H. Beatty, 
John Franciscus, 
George M’ Dowell, 
George A. Vonspreckelson, 
Stewart Brown, 
George A. Hughes, 
Andrew Crawford, 
Robert Hewitt, 
James W. Collins, 
John Walsh, 
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It is probable that a more labored attempt never 
was made to give a eoloring to a charge of libel, 
than has been inthis case. The statements rela- 
tive to the kind and merciful treatment of the 
slaves, their contentment, &c. &c. partake more 
of the character of special pleading than a narration 
of facts, warranted by a general knowledge of the 
regulations pertaining to the system of slavery. 
Whether the witnesses were sincerely conscien- 
cious or not, [ do not take upon me to say : but it 
is evident that the agents and minions of the plain- 
tiff endeavor to prove, by their statements that the 
system of slavery and slave trading is not so ob- 
jectionable as its opponents allege. 

But the most despicable actors in the whole 
scene, ure those pseudo-philanthropists who, be- 
cause the enemies of our cause have gained a 
temporary triumph, relax their energies, and 
even deal out their censures against those whose 
bosoms are bared to the shafts of persecution. 
For the honor of human nature, and for the honor 
of our country, it is to be hoped that these are 
not very numerous; though itis certain that there are 
some such among us. They, too, shall occupy 
their proper niche in the Temple of Fame. 

I shall probably take another opportunity to 
point out some of the glaring absurdities in the 
exparte proceedings in the case before us. I do 
not say that [ would have used the same words 
that my late partner did: but I do sincerely re- 
joice that some of those engaged in this most abo- 
minable traffic have been exposed :—and I pledge 
myself that a further exposition of their “ devilish 
deeds”’ shall be made, whenever I may have it in 
my power, and conceive that the cause of justice 
will be promoted thereby. 

Before closing this article, 1 will observe, that 
the late Convention of the Manumission Society of 


North Carolina, unanimously adopted the report of 


a Committee appointed to investigate the subject, 
giving it as the opinion of that intelligent and phi- 
lanthropic body, that the part of the article which 
our Courts and Juries have made out to be so ex- 
ceedingly offensive, contained nothing of a libellous 
nature.* Many others well informed and learned 
in the law, have expressed a similar opinion. 





* The following is the Report of this Committee, 
which was appointed at the recommendation of 
the President, whose interesting communication 
to the Convention is laid off for insertion in the 
next number of this work : 


‘‘The Committee to whom was referred the 
communication from the Chair, report, 


1. That it isthe opinion of your committee that 
nothing libellous was contained in the article for 
which William L. Garrison was indicted and 
convicted, 

2. That Mr. Garrison did not surpass that liber- 
ty which is guaranteed to the press by the consti- 
tution of the United States. 


The following is the statement of the trial, pub- 
lished in the Gazette aforesaid : 
From the Baltimore Gazette 


BALTIMORE COUNTY COURT; 
October Term, 1830. 


F aay SNe sort on the case 


William Lloyd Garrison. for'e libel. 

This cause was tried at the present term, 
before Archer, Chief Judge; the evidence 
on the trial was in substance as follows : 

In October 1829, the ship Francis, belong- 
ing tothe Plaintiff, who is a resident mer- 
chant at Newburyport, Massachusetts, on 
her voyage from Baltimore to New Orleans, 
took on board, at Herring Bay in the Chesa- 
peake, as passengers, about eighty negroes, 
purchased by Mr. George B. Milligan, for- 
merly of the State of Delaware, but for 
some years a Planter in Louisiana, from two 
gentlemen in Calvert County, for his own 
use. The agreement for the transportation 
of these people, was made by Mr. Milligan, 
with Captain Brown who commanded the 
vessel, and Mr. Henry Thompson, to whom 
she was consigned in Baltimore. The Plain- 
uff, the owner. was not consulted, nor ap- 
prised of the destination or employment of 
the ship, until she was about to sail. By the 
agreement, these people were to be found in 
provisions by the Captain; but solicitous 
fur their comforts, Mr. Milligan had directed, 
before the vessel left Baltimore, that certain 
extra articles should be purchased for their 
use, such as blankets, shoes, hats, whiskey, 
sugar, tea, aud a quantity of cotton shirting 
to be made up by the women during the 
passage, for themselves and children, with 
needles, thread, &c. amounting to $400. 
The provisions on board were all of the best 
quality;—for instance, prime Pork, which 
cost $12, and Mess Beef, which cost $11 
per barrel. 

Accompanied by Mr. Milligan, these peo- 
ple came on board cheerfully and willingly. 
Their former proprietors having been com- 
pelled to part with them, they rejoiced at the 
prospect of still living together, instead of 
being separated, as they would have been 
if otherwise disposed of. During the voy- 
age there was uot a single instance of com- 
plaint or discontent among them;—their ac- 
commodatious on, board were the same as 
those of the steerage passengers;—no re- 
straint was imposed on them—no confine - 
ment resorted to, no fetters used. ‘They ar- 
rived safely at their new home, about twen- 
ty miles below New Orleans, and when 
Captain Brown visited the Plantation, short- 
ly before his return to Baltimore, he found 
them perfectly contented. 

On the 20th November, some weeks after 








3. Your committee recommend that the Associ- 
ation enter their protest against the illegal and 
unconstitutional decision in Garrison's case, 

4. That the communication entire be publish- 
ed in the Greensborough Patriot.”’ 
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the ship had left Baltimore, the following 
article appeared in a newspaper printed in 
this city, ‘edited and published by Benja- 
main Lundy and William Lloyd Garrison,” 
called “Genius of Universal Emancipa- 


tion.” 
BLACK LIST. 
HORRIBLE NEWS—DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 
THE SHIP FRANCIS. 

This ship, as [ mentioned in our last number, 
sailed a few weeks since from this port with a car- 
go of slaves for the New Orleans market. I do 
not repeat the fact because it is a rare instance of 
domestic piracy, or because the case was attend- 
ed with extraordinary circumstances; for the hor- 
rible traffic is briskly carried on, and the transpor- 
tation was effected in the ordinary manner. I 
merely wish to illustrate New England humanity 
and morality. Iam resolved to cover with thick 
infamy all who are concerned in this nefarious ba- 
siness. 

L have stated that the ship Francis hails from 
my native place, Newburyport, (Massachusetts, ) 
is commanded by a yankee captain, and owned 
by a townsman named 

FRANCIS TODD. 

Of Captain Nicholas Brown I should have ey- 
pected better conduct. It is no worse to fit out 
piratical cruisers, or to engage in the foreign slave 
trade, than to pursue a similar trade along our 
own coasts; and the men who have the wicked- 
ness to participate therein, for the purpose of heap- 
ing up wealth, should be [[Z°senTENCED TO soLi- 
TARY CONFINEMENT FOR LIFE 3 £1] they are the en- 
emies of their own species—highway robbers and 
murderers ; and their final doom will be, unless 
they speedily repent, to occupy the lowest depths of 
perdition. 1 know that our laws make a diatino- 
tion in this matter. I know that the man who is 
aliowed to freight his vessels with slaves at home, 
for a distant market, would be thought worthy of 
death if he should take a similar freight on the 
coast of Africa; but | know, too, that this distine- 
tion is absurd, and at war with the common 
sense of mankind, and that God and good men 
regard it with abhorrence. 

I recollect that it was always a mystery in New- 
buryport how Mr. Todd contrived to make profit- 
able voyages to New Orleans and other places, 
when other merchants, with as fair an opportunity 
to make money, and sending at the same ports at 
the same time, invariably made fewer successful 
speculations. ‘The mystery seems to be unravel- 
led. Any man can gather up riches, if he does 
not care by what means they are obtained. 

The Francis carried off seventy-five slaves, 
chained in a narrow space between decks. Cap- 
tain Brown originally intended to take one hun- 
dred and fifty of these unfortunate creatures; but 
another hard-hearted shipmaster underbid him 
in the price of passage for the remaining moiety. 
Captain B. we believe, isa mason. Where was 
his charity or brotherly kindness ? 

I respectfully request the editor of the Newbu- 
ryport Herald to copy this article, or publish a 
statement of the facts contained herein—not for 
the purpose of giving information to Mr. Todd, 
for I shall send him acopy ofthis number, but in or- 
der toenlighten the public mind in that quarter.—e. 


At the succeeding February term of Bal- 


timore City Court, the Graud Jury present- 
ed this publication as a‘ gross and malici- 


ous libel.’ They afterwards found an In- | 
dictment against both the Editors, which | 








was at the same term tried against Garrison 
alone—Lundy being out of the State. The 
Jury, without hesitation, found a verdict of 
guilty, and after an ineffectual attempt to 
arrest the judgment, upon technical objec- 
tions, the Court imposed a fine of $50. This 
the Defendant was either unable or unwil- 
ling to pay, and he was therefore commit- 
ted, and remained in jail for some time, till 
it was satisfied. 

A private action for this libel had been in- 
stituted by Mr. Todd against both the Edi- 
tors; but in consequence of Lundy’s absence, 
the process was served only on Garrison, who 
was in fact the writer of the article. After 
bis conviction in the City Court, he was dis- 
tinctly informed through his Counsel, that 
as Mr. Todd had po vindictive feelings to 
gratify, the suit would be withdrawn, if a 
proper apology, and recantation of the cal- 
umny, were put upon the Record. This of- 
fer Mr. Garrison. not only refused, but while 
in confinement, published a pamphlet con- 
taining, with his report of the trial, a repub- 
lication of the libel, and a number of gross 
insinuations against the Chief Judge of the 
Court. 

At the trial of the civil suit, the publica- 
tion having been proved, Mr. Jones, the Pi- 
lot of the Francis, testified that the negroes 
were taken on board at Herring Bay, and 
that the ship then proceeded to Annapolis 
to obtain the necessary Custom House pa~ 
pers:—that they came on board cheerfully 
and willingly---and that while he remained 
with them, which was until he left the Capes, 
they appeared to be contented and happy 
That unusual attention seemed to have been 
given to their comfort and accommodation ; 
---their berths were commodious, the women 
and children being separated from the men; 
—their provisions abundant and of good 
quality;—extra stores provided for them, 
which were distributed daily to them by 
Captain Brown, and that the clothingwhich 
had been furnished by Mr. Milligan, was al- 
so given to them, and was ansply sufficient 
for their wants. He further deposed that 
they were treated with kindness by Captain 
Brown;—that they were under no restraint, 
but were permitted to go about the ship by day 
and night, as other passengers, and that no 
chains, hand-cuffs, or other fétters, were 
used in any instance, nor did he believe that 
there were any on board the vessel. 


The deposition of Capt. Nicholas Brown 
was then read by consent, in which he 
stated— 

That about the middle of the month of 
September, 1829, he came on to Baltimore, 
to take charge of the ship Francis, of New- 
buryport, belonging to Francis Todd, mer- 
chant of that place, the said ship being con- 
signed for freight or otherwise, to. Henry 
Thompson, merchant of this city—That in 
the month of October following, Mr. Thomp- 
son and himself engaged to carry to New 
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Orleans on board the ship Francis, from se- 
venty-five to one hundred black people, for 
account of Mr. Milligan, a very respectable 
planter on the Banks of the Mississippi; and 
that they made this engagement without 
consulting the owner of the ship, neither 
could he have known it, until about the time 
of her sailing from Baltimore. That Mr. 
Thompson and himself were the Agents of 
the Francis in Baltimore—That he sailed 
from the port of Baltimore with the wai 
ship about the 20th of October, having no 
slaves on board, and proceeded down the 
Chesapeake Bay as far as Herring Cove, 
where he received on board of the Francis 
eighty-eight black passengers in families, all 
brought up together on two estates in Cal- 
vert County; and that they were all per- 
fectly willing to come on board the ship— 
nor was any one required to compel them, 
they having a perfect understanding with 
their new master, Milligan, who was pre- 
sent at the time of their embarkation, that 
they were not to be sold again at New Or- 
leans—but that he intended them all for his 
own estate. That Mr. Thompson and De- 
ponent provided for them on board the ship, 
previous to her departure from Baltimore, 
the best provisions: in addition to which, by 
request of Mr. Milligan, Mr. Thompson put 
on board, expressly for their use, tea, coffee, 
sugar, molasses, whiskey, tobacco, &c. Xe. 
with every kind of convenience for using the 
same, and clothing of every description to 
make them comfortable, which was dealt 
out to them day after day, while on the pas- 
sage, at my discretion; that they all express- 
ed much satisfaction at their treatment while 
on board the ship; that they had their per- 
fect liberty on board, and that their conduct 
was good at all times; that they needed not 
chains or confinement, nor was any one of 
them putin chains or confined during the 
whole passage. That after Deponent took 
them on board, he returned up the Bay as 
far as Annapolis, where they were all ex- 
amined by aa officer of the Customs, and 
regalarly cleared from that port for New 
Orleans. That about the middle of No- 
vember he landed them all in good health 
and spirits, on the plantation for which they 
were intended, belonging to Mr. Milligan, 17 
or 20 miles below the city of New Orleans. 
That their quarters on board the ship F'ran- 
cis were large and not narrow, that all of 
them had good comfortable sleeping places 
or berths, and that they were well provided 
with a plenty of blankets, &c. &c.—that the 
ship’s hatches were never closed on them 
during the whole passage for any other pur- 
pose than to protect them from rough aad wet 
weather ahd make them comfortable. Fi- 
nally, from the very high opinion Deponent 
has of the honor and integrity of Mr. Milli- 
gan, their owner, he considers his act in car- 


rying these people away as one of the best 
of his life. 








cause of their bondage, but that he has ac- 
tually relieved their condition in some de- 
gree by carrying them to a climate much 
more congenial to their nature. Mr. Fran- 
cis Todd and Deponent were brought up to- 
gether at Newburyport, from children, and 
he has known both him and his business up 
to this time, and never knew him to carry 
slaves in any of his vessels, and he verily 
and conscienciously believes he never had a 
slave or slaves carried in any vessel of his to 
any part of the world, except in the solitary 
instance of the ship Francis aforesaid, and 
he knows that he never owned a slave in his 
life. 
Nicnoias Brown. 

Sworn and subscribed to before 

SAMUEL PicKERING, 
A Justice of the Peace of the State of Ma- 
ryland, for the City of Baltimore, on the 
9th of September, 1830. 
Here the case closed on the part of the 
Plaintiff. The defendant did not attempt any 
justification of the truth of the matters pub- 
lished;—he examined no witnesses, and the 
cause having been submitted to the Jury, 
they returned a verdict for the Plaintiff, with 
damages of ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 





OPINIONS OF ERANCES WRIGHT. 

It would seem to be a little strange that 
in a country where the Pressis said to be 
free,” an editor must suffer the imputation 
of entertaining erroneous opinions, when 
they are broached by others who gain ad- 
mission to his columns. Yet such is the fact, 
as respects the situation of an editor, in this 
land of light and liberty! 

But to come directly to the point—as If 
have neither the inclination to write much 
upon this subject, nor the room to spare for 
it:—I have heard it said, that my sentiments 
relative to religion, morality, &c. are sup- 
posed, by some, to harmonize with those of 
Frances Wright. And this idea is enter- 
tained, simply, because a few articles have 
occasionally appeared in this work, expla- 
natory of the views of herself, and those as- 
sociated with her in their project of eman- 
cipating slaves. I was even told by a re- 
spectable female friend, not long since, that 
she had refrained from patronizing the 
work, solely on that account ! 

For those who have been regular readers 
of this publication to entertain such ideas, 
argues a degree of dulness—I had almost 
said of stupidity—that [ am very loth to 
ascribe to them. Such as have seen it but 
seldom, may have been imposed on by the 








Let it be remembered, that he was not the 


gossip tongue of rumor. I will, therefore, 
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briefly state, (for the third or fourth time,) 
that I never did, neither do I now, approve 
of the general doctrines advanced by Miss 
Wright, relative to the subjects in question. 
Ido not hesitate to say, that 1 consider some 
of her sentiments very good, and strictly 
conformable to sound morality. But her 
opinions, in many other respects, I believe 
to be erroneous, and of mischievous tenden- 
ey. As1 cannot presume to scan the secret 
operations of the human heart, except with- 
in the confines of my own bosom, I do not 
take it upon me to say, that her motives are 
dishonest, however faulty I may consider 
her maxims. It rests between her Maker 
and herself to regulate the affairs of her own 
mind, both as to religion and moral recti- 
tude. 

Should the inquisitive and the curious in- 
sist upon a more explicit declaration, { would 
further say, that the projects of this lady, re- 
specting a Community System, appear to 
me as visionary; and [ believe that her no- 
tions of religion and her sentiments relative 
to matrimony, if generally understood, 
square not with the philosophy of human 
nature. 

But it is not my province to deny her (nor 
any one else) the privilege of expressing 
their opinions, as freely as 1 wish to express 

my own. Herein, I may, perhaps, offend 

the weak and narrow-minded; but if so, 
while Iregret the circumstance, [ shall not 
suffer it to trouble my mind. I take a plea- 
sure in quoting a maxim of the patriotic and 
philanthropic Jefferson—one of the proudest 
ornaments of this Republic, in his day— 
viz: ** Error of opinion may be tolerated, 
where reason is left free to combat it.” No 
good ever resulted from an attempt, in cases 
of this nature, to stifle the human voice, or 
to muzzle the press.—Both should be as free 
as the air of heaven.—But when error and 
heresies are propagated, they should be 
promptly met, with reason, expostulation, 
and the overpowering argument of truth. 
Nothing is to be feared from the free exer- 
cise of opinion. If error, vice, and wicked- 
ness abound, let the advocates of truth, vir- 
tue, and religion, do their duty. If they do 
this, their triumph is certain; and nothing is 
to be apprehended from the promulgators of 
unsound doctrines. 








7 








[ have now said enough upon this subject, 
I trust, to be understood. If any are so 
bigoted as to be still dissatisfied, they are at 
liberty to take their own course. I neither 
bow to a * patron,” nor turn my back upon 
an honorable *‘ opponent.” I will express 
my own opinion, and others shail have the 
privilege of expressing theirs, in a proper 
manner, on all subjects connected with the 
question of slavery, while the Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation is conducted by me. 

I had intended to have noticed the re- 
marks of the editor of the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, upon the subject before 
us—but this article has already extended to 
a sufficient length. I trust that he will be 
satisfied with the above explanation. If not, 
[ should like to have his ideas of a “ Free 
Press,” and a Free People. 

PROGRESS OF THE GOOD WORK. 

It is with pleasure that I copy the follow- 
ing article from the * African Repository.” 
Hundreds more of Southern slaves have 
been offered their freedom on the same con- 
ditions; but they fear the imaginary difficul- 
ties of transportation. Why will not those 
who exercise authority over them, let them 
go where they choose? They woyld accept 
the ** boon,” on these terms. But the pub- 
lic mind will be more enlightened, relative to 
this matter, by and by. 


MANUMISSIONS. 


A family manumitted by a gentleman late- 
ly deceased in Essex co. Va. are expected 
to embark in the vessel of the Society, soon 
to sail from Norfolk. Property has been 
left to this family, to the amount of about 4 
or $500. 

A lady near Fredericksburg, has, we are 
informed, signified her intention of speedily 
sending the whole number of her slaves (50) 
to the Colony. 

A gentleman in Montgomery co. Md. has 
resolved to manumit twenty slaves for the 
purpose of African Colonization, and they 
are expected to gail in the next vessel. 

A generous lady near Charlestown, Va. 
has resolved to emancipate twelve for the 
same philanthropic purpose. Two of these 
have been purchased by this lady that they 
might be permitted to accompany theirrela- 
tives. For one of these, she gave $450, and 
for the other $350. All these are fitted out 
with clothing and household furniture, and 
such things as may contribute to the com- 
forts of their voyage. 

A gentleman near Charlottesville, Va. has 
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determined to liberate all bis slaves for the 
purpose of colonizing them in Africa; the 
males at 25, and the females at 21 years of 
age. ‘Two or three are to be emancipated 
this season. 

A gentleman in New York writes, “I own 
in Savannah a colored man, to whom I have 
offered the option of going to the American 
Colony in Africa. Iam informed that he 
consents to go, and the owner of his wife 
and children is willing that they should go 
likewise. The man in question is a sober 
and industrious mechanic, originally from 
Africa.” 


FREE AND SLAVE POPULATION. 

When the returns of the recent census 
shall be published, a general table will be 
made out, showing the relative numbers of 
the white and colored, as well as the free and 
slave population of the United Siates, to- 
gether with the relative increase of the dif- 
ferent classes, for the last ten years. In the 
meantime, the following view of the present 
numbers, in several different places, may not 

be uninteresting to the reader. 
White. Free Colored. Slaves. 


Baltimore, 61,518 14,666 4,12) 
Princess Ann,Md. 280 57 254 
Richmond, Va. 7,748 1,958 6,351 
Petersburg, Va. 3.4338 2,024 2,843 
Winchester, Va. 2,696 261 655 
Wheeling, Va. 5,016 94 101 
Yorkville, S. C. 230 _— 284 
Savannah, Geo. 3,490 607 3,016 


Wilmington, Del. 5,222 1,384 14 
PREMIUM FOR A TRACT. 

The following article recently appeared in 
the United States’ Gazette. The gentlemen 
whose names are signed to this notice are 
among the most respectable and influential 
members of the Abolition Society of Penn- 
sylvania. The first named is an eminent 
lawyer, of Philadelphia, and the second is 
the Treasurer of the American Convention 
for the Abolition of Slavery. 


PREMIUM. 
A Premium of Fifty Dollars, the Donation 


of a benevolent Individual in the State of 


Maine, and now deposited with the Treasur- 
er of the Pennsylvania Society for promot- 
ing the Abolition of Slavery, &c. is offered 
to the author of the best Treatise on the fol- 
loving subject: **The Duties of Ministers 
and Churches of all denominations to avoid 
the stain of Slavery and to make the holding 
of Slaves a barrier to communion and 
church membership.” 

The composition to be directed (post paid) 
to either of the subscribers—the name of the 


author in a separate sealed paper, which 
will be destroyed if his work shall be rejected. 

Six months from this date are allowed for 
the purpose of receiving the Essays. 

The publication and cireulation of the 
preferred Tract will be regulated by the 
Pennsylvania Society above mentioned. 

W. Raw te, 
J. Presron, 
Tuomas SHiPiey, 

Philadelphia, Oct. 11. Committee. 

Editors friendly to the Abolition of Slave- 
ry will please insert the above. 





THE COLONY IN CANADA. 


In the last number of this work, mention 
was made of the meeting of a Convention of 
colored people, in Philadelphia, to devise 
measures for the promotion of this important 
scheme. The address from that body, to 
the people of the United States, is inserted 
below. Itis an important document, and 
deserves the perusal of every friend of the 
colored race. 

A very handsome map of that part of Ca- 
nada, including the tract appropriated for 
their settlements, has just been published by 
Hezekiah Grice, (a colored man,) of Balti- 
more. Itis sold at the low price of tiventy- 
jive cents, in order to place it within the reach 
of the colored people generally. Many 
among the most intelligent and wealthy of 
them, from Virginia and the States further 
South, are going, and preparing to go, with 
the view of settling that fine country. 


CONVENTION OF PEOPLE OF COLOR. 


As much anxiety has prevailed on account 
of the enactment of laws in several States of 
the Union, especially that of Ohio, abridging 
the liberties and privileges of the tree people 
i of color, and subjecting them to a series of 
privations and sufferings, by denying them a 
right of residence, unless they comply with 
certain requisitions not exacted of the whites, 
a course altogether incompatible with the 
principles of civil and religious liberty— 

In consideration of which, a delegation‘ 
was appointed from the States of Connecti- 
cut, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Maryland, to meet in convention in Phila- 
delphia, to consider the propriety of forming 
a settlement in the Province of Upper Cana- 
da, in order to afford a place of refuge to 








those who may be obliged to leave their 
homes, as well as to others inclined to emi- 





*In consequence of not having had timely no- 
tice, delegates from other sections of the country 
did not attend ; though it is hoped that at the con- 
vention on the first Monday in June next, there 
will be a more general representation. 
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‘grate with the view of improving their con- 
ditien. 

The said convention accordingly met in 
the Bethel Church, city of Philadelphia, on 
the 20th September, 1830; and having fully 
cousidered the peculiar situation of many of 
their brethren, and the advantages to be de- 
rived from the proposed settlement, adopted 
the following comrnunication. 


T'o the free People of color of these United 
States. 


Brethren—Impressed with a firm apd set- 
tled couviction, and more especially being 
taught by that inestimable and invaluable 
iustrument, namely, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that all men are born free and 
equal, and consequently are endowed with 
unalienable rights, among which are the en- 
joyments of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Viewing these as incontrovertible facts, 
we have been led to the following conclu- 
sious, that our forlorn and deplorable situa- 
tion earnestly and loudly demand of us, to 
devise and pursue all legal means, for the 
speedy elevation of ourselves and brethren 
to the scale and standing of men. 

And io pursuit of this great object, various 
ways and means have been resorted to; 
among others, the African Colonization So- 
ciety is the most prominent, not doubting the 
sincerity of many friends who are engaged 
in that cause; yet we beg leave to say, that 
it does not meet our approbation. Howev- 
er great the debt which these United States 
may owe to Africa, and however anjustly 
her sons have been made to bleed, and her 
daughters to drink of the cup of affliction, 
still, we who have been born and nurtured 
on this soil, we, whose habits, manners and 
customs are the same in common with other 
Americans, can never consent to take our 
lives in our hands, and be the bearers of the 
redress offered by that society, to that much 
afflicted country. 

Tell it not to Barbarians, lest they refuse 
to be civilized, and eject our Christian mis- 
sionaries from among them, that in the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian era, laws 
have been enacted in some of the States of 
this great republic, to compel an unprotected 
and harmless portion of our brethren, to 
leave their homes, and seek an asylum in fo- 
reign climes: and in taking a view of the 
unhappy situation of many of these, whom 
the oppressive laws alluded to continually 
crowd into the Atlantic cities, dependent for 
their support upon their daily labor, and who 
often suffer for want of employment, we 
have had to lament that no means had yet 
been devised for their relief. 

These considerations have led us to the 
conclusion, that the formation of a settlement 
in the British Province of Upper Canada, 
would be a great advantage to the people of 
color; in accordance with these views, we 























honorable means, to plant and support one 
in that country, and therefore we earnestly 
and most feelingly appeal to our colored 
brethren, and to all philanthropists here and 
elsewhere, to assist in this benevolent and 
important work. 

o encourage our brethren earnestly te 
co-operate with us, we offer the following, 
viz: Ist. Under that government, no invidi- 
ous distinction of color is recognized, but 
there we shall be entitled to all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of other citizens.’ 
2d. That the language, climate, soil, and 
productions are similar to those in this coun- 
try. 3d. That land of the best quality can 
be purchased at the moderate price of one 
dollar and fifty cents per acre by the one 
hundred acres. 4th. ‘The market for differ- 
ent kinds of produce raised in that colony, is 
such as to render a suitable reward to the in- 
dustrious farmer, equal in our opinion to 
that of the United States. And lastly, as the 
erection of buildings must necessarily claim 
the attention of the emigrants, we would in- 
vite the mechanics from our large cities, to 
embark in the enterprise, the advancement 
of architecture depending much on theirex- 
ertions, as they must consequently take with 
them the arts and improvements of our well 
regulated cummunities. 

It will be much to the advantage of those 
who have large families, and desire to see 
them happy and respected, to locate them- 
selves in a land where the laws and preju- 
dices of society will have no effect in retard- 
ing their advancement to the summit of civil 
and religious improvement. There the dili- 
gent student will have ample opportunity to 
reap the reward due to industry and perse- 
verance; whilst those of moderate attain- 
ments, if properly nurtured, may be enabled 
to take their stand as men in the several of- 
fices and situations necessary to promote 
union, peace, order, and tranquillity. Itisto 
these we must look for the strength and spir- 
it of our future prosperity. 


Before we close we would just remark, 
that it has been a subject of deep regret to 
this convention, that we as a people, have 
not availingly appreciated every opportunity 
placed within our power, by the benevolent 
efforts of the friends of humanity, in elevat- 
ing our condition to the rank of freemeo.— 
That our mental and physical qualities have 
not been more actively engaged in pursuits 
more lasting, is attributable in great measure 
to a want of unity amongst ourselves ; whilst 
our only stimulus to action has been to be- 
come domestics, which at best is but a preca- 
rious and degraded situation. 


It is to obviate these evils, that we have 
recommended our views to our fellow citi- 
zens in the foregoing instrument, with a de- 
sire of raising the moral and political stand- 
ing of ourselves; and we cannot devise any 
plan more likely to accomplish this end, 


pledge ourselves to aid each other by all } than by encouraging agriculture and me- 
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chanical arts; for by the first we shall be |} was confirmed, that those who receive papers, 


enabled to act with a degree of independ- || ,ithout ordering them discontinued, SHALL 





ence, which as yet has fallen to the lot of 
but few among us, and the faithful pursuit of 
the latter, in connexion with the sciences, 
which expand and ennoble the mind, win 
eventually give us the standing and condi- 
tion we desire. 

To effect these great objects, we would | 





earnestly request our brethren throughout the 
United States to co-operate with us by form- 
ing societies auxiliary to the parent institu- 
tion about being established in the city of 
Philadelphia, under the patronage of the 
GenerAL Convention: and we further re- 
commend to our friends and brethren who 
reside in places where, at present, this may 
be impracticable, so far to aid us, by contri- 
buting to the funds of the parent igstitution, 
and if disposed, to appoint one delegate to 
represent them in the next convention, to be 
held in Philadelphia, the first Monday in 
June next, it being fully understood, that or- | 
ganized societies be at liberty to send any 
number of delegates not exceeding five. 

Finally, we tender our sincere thanks to 
the board and teachers of schools, for the ed- 
ucation of poor and indigent colored chil- 
dren, to the members of the Pennsylvania | 
Abolition Society, and to the true friends of 
humanity every where. 

Signed by order of the Convention. 

Rev. Ricnarp Aten, President, 
Senior Bishop of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Churches. 
Junius C. Moret, Secretary. 


ANOTHER PURLOINER. | 

A letter lately received by the editor of 
this work, from a friend in Indiana, contain- 
ing a $5 Bank Note, when mailed, was 
broken open, and the money taken out.— 
The writer states, in a second letter, that he 
had just been informed, previous to sending 
the first, that several had been purloined in 
the western part of Pennsylvania, and fear- 
ed at the time that it would be the fate of 
hisown. The utmost Vigilance is now re- ! 
quisite to guard against impositions of this 
kind. Subscribers to this work are, howev- 
er, still requested to remit through the post- 
office, when they have no other safe opportu- 
nity. 

("The editor takes the risk upon him. 
self, though he expects the postage to be 
paid. 
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PATRONISING NEWSPAPERS. 
A case, very interesting to the publishers 
of periodicals, and their ** patrons,” was re- 
cently decided in New York. The principle 


PAY FOR THEM. 


ne 


{(F>1 have been too busily engaged with 


other matters, the present month, to prepare 


any thing for the Biographical Department. 
It will be attended to hereafter. 





ERRATUM. 
The article headed ‘‘ National Politics,” insert- 


ed in the last number of this work, contained an 
important error. ‘That part of the sentence 
which runs thus—‘“ the system of slavery is no 
state-right matter’ —should read: no mere state- 
night matter. ‘The omission of the word “‘ mere” 
essentially changes the meaning. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Mr. Lundy—Amidst the trials and perse- 
cution which surround you, if a word of en- 
couragement from a distant quarter will 
cheer you, we give it with all our hearts.— 
The unjust sentence against your friend, and 
our friend, and the friend of humanity, (Mr. 
Garrison,) calls for the expression of our 
sympathy—for the loud and rebuking voice 
of public opinion—and for the more vigorous 
and bold exertions of every friend to liberty. 
We would say to brother Garrison, that * the 
blood of martyrs is the seed of the Chureh,”’ 
—the death of patriots, the life of their coun- 
try—the cruelty of tyrants, their own de- 
struction. 





‘Patriots have toiled, and in their country’s 
cause bled nobly. And their deeds, as they de- 
serve, receive proud recompense. But fairer 
wreaths are due, though seldom paid, to him who, 
posted at the shrine of truth, has fallen in her de- 
fence.” 

We can only point you and your ardent 
fellow laborer to a reward * above,’’—to the 
cheering voice of conscience—to the hope 
—yes, the full assurance of hope that the 
cause you have espoused is the cause of 
truth and righteousness, and will prevail.— 
Every yoke must be broken. It was cheer- 
ing, indeed, to see your paper in the very 
midst of oppression and cruelty—an engine 
upon the tower, overluokiug the whole field 
of cruelty—playing with energy upon every 

ecret hiding place of the enemy—bringing 

light the hidden things of darkness—and 
rolling on the stupid ears of oppression, the 
tingling accents of guilt—bloodstained guilt 
—guilt rising to heaven and pleading even 
at the mercy seat for vengeance. And we 
say, speak on;—hold not your peace—not 
* till your voice is lost in death.” {srael did 
not understand, at first, that God would de- 
liver them by the hand of Moses—and for 
forty years longer bore the yoke: We must 
bear the curse of slavery longer. 
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PRINCIPALLY CONDUCTED BY A LADY. 











MarTernat INFLUENCE. 

“The immense force of first impressions is on 
the side of the mother. In the moral field she 
is a privileged laborer. Ere the dews of morn- 
ing begin to exhale she is there. She breaks 
up a soil which the root of error and the 
thorns of prejudice have not pre-occupied. 
She plants germs whose fruit is for eternity.” 

Mrs. Sigourney. 

Is there one among our maternal readers who 
will not pause upon the above impressive lines, 
to reflect fora moment on the awful responsi- 
bility of her station? Will not the name of Af- 
rica—poor injured Africa—rise to her thoughts, 
and her heart swell and her eyes moisten with 
the high resolve that she, af least, will never 
lead the young beings who are sporting by her 
side to become instruments in the work of op- 
pression? Will she not remember that the fate 
of thousands may perhaps be measurably com- 
mitted to her hand—that she may bring the rosy 
lip, now running over with the fulness of its 
innocent mirth, to pledge holy vows at the altar 
of Emancipation, and that all its eloquence 
shall be poured out in the defence of the op- 
pressed—or that her tuition may prepare anoth- 
er auxiliary for the ranks of the powerful op- 
pressor. Let her not think it a matter of in- 
difference,that they should now, in their thought- 
less infancy, be the innocent upholders of a 
system, which in after life they ought to abhor. 
A misplaced indulgence now may make the 
beauties of life of higher consequence to them 
than the rights and tears of thousands;—the 
gratification of your own loving vanity in their 
attire may render of no avail the lessons of a 
life time. Do not say it would be folly to im- 
pose such restrictions upon children. Noth- 
ing can be folly which teaches them the noble 
virtue of self-denial in a righteous cause. 
Teach them early to pity the poor slave. Let 
their sacrifices be made voluntarily; as they 
will be, if the reason and feelings have been 
trained properly; and they will not be felt as 
such. Surely children cannot be too early 
taught that their own pleasures should never 
infringe upon the rights ofanother. It is a les- 
son that must be commenced with the first 
awakening of reason tobe inculcated efficiently 





and when ye look upon them in the purity of 
their early years, let not their forms be arrayed 


| ina garb that may well be to you a dark omen 


of the sin that will fling its evil mantle over 
their coming hours. 


pe ee 


“INQUIRIES RELATING TO NEGRO EMANCIPATION.” 

The subject of emancipation is now no longer, 
as ithas been, one of interest only to a few in- 
dividuals, but is it gradually, almost rapidly, 
we might say, assuming the important station 
which it assuredly ought to occupy, in the re- 
flections of thousands. In England particularly, 
a spirit of inquiry into the wrongs and sufferings 
of the injured tace of Africa, is taking place of 
the apathy with which they have been so long 
regarded; and we believe the West India slaves 
may look forward to no very distant day for 
deliverance from their bonds. Still even in 
England the friends of emancipation have much 
to contend with, not only from the avowed hos- 
tility of the prejudiced and interested, but from 
the inertness of the indolent, and the faint- 
heartedness of the timid well-wishers to their 
cause. It is to such as these, that the pamphlet, 
whose name has given a heading to this article 
is particularly addressed. It is the production 
of a female pen, and is not exceeded in interest, 
particularly as regards the numerous anecdotes, 
illustrative of Negro character, with which it 
abounds, by any thing of the kind that we have 
lately had the pleasure of perusing. The au- 
thor advocates immediate emancipaon; and in 
order to demonstrate the propriety as well as 
the justice of the measure—after an examina- 
tion into the changes that would be produced in 
the state of things by the manumission of the 
slaves, and the probable effects that would re- 
sult from those changes, introduces a number of 
“well authenticated facts and statements con- 
cerning the Negro character, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not it is such as to dis- 
pose them to be inimical to the whites, or to 
become idle and disorderly members of society,’ 
and to show satisfactorily “‘what the conduct 
and condition of emancipated slaves have actual- 
ly been in various places, times, and circum- 
stances.”’ 

“The objections,” says the author, common- 
ly urged against immediate emancipation are: 
That the enfranchised Negroes would be likely 
to act with violence towards the white inhabi- 
| tants uf the colonies—that they would bring the 
planters to ruin, by refusing to work for them— 
and that they would be incapable of taking care 
of their own interests.” é 

The objections to these arguments are drawn 





‘from the general character of the Negro race. 
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from their remarkable attachment te the spot 
where they have long resided, and where the 
remains of their relatives have been interred— 
from their increased industry, when the stimu- 
lant of wages has been employed to invite them 
to labor, instead of the lash of the task master— 
and their uniformly peaceable and subordinate 
behaviour when casual circumstances have at 
times placed the white population of the islands 
almost wholly at their mercy. With respect 
to the character of the so often calumniated son 
of Africa, it is said: ‘From a great number of 
statements, made by persons of various classes 
residing in the colonies, it appears that the na- 
tural disposition of the Negro is gentle, amiable, 
grateful, ‘affectionate, and docile; that he is re- 
markably subject to the influence of religion, 
both on his feelings and on his conduct; and 
that he is active and laborious when placed in 
circumstances in which his conduct can be 
improved by the exercise of industry. These 
particulars I shall proceed to prove, by a series 
of extracts from the writings of many persons 
of the greatest respectability.” Of these extracts 
we have room only for a few short paragraphs. 

“The following anecdote is told by the 
Rev. Mr. Shrewsbury:—A free young Negro in 
Grenada, who had been apprenticed to a stone- 
mason, when he had served his apprenticeship, 
being very industrious, he laid by his earnings, 
and when he had obtained £160 his first act was 
to purchase the freedom of his mother. He 
continued to lay by his money till he bought the 
freedom of one of his brothers, and when I left 
the island he was about to purchase the libera- 
tion of another of them. 

“The following circumstance occurred during 
the Maroon war, and issaid to be well attested 
by several respectable eye witnesses. During 
the ambuscade attack of the Maroons on Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Sandford’s party of dragoons and 
militia, at a navrow defile leading from the New 
to Old Trelawny Maroon town, a gentleman’s 
Negro servant being close to his master, and 
observing a Maroon piece levelled at him, he 
instantly threw himself between him and the 
danger, and received the shot in his body. 

“The following remarks on the disposition 
and habits of the Negro slaves are made by Mr. 
Walter, a West India proprietor, who had _ the 
direction of the late crown estates at Berbice, 
under the commissioners for crown property:— 
There are no people more capable of being fair- 
ly reasoned with; none can be made more sen- 
sible of right and wrong. A system of improv- 
ed treatment, gyhen regularly established and 
impartially persevered in, commands the re- 
spect, obedience, and attachment of a gang of 











Negros, beyond what can be believed by per- 
sons who have never tried the experiment.” 
“The following statement is made by Dr. 
Williamson, a physician who lived fourteen 
years in Jamaica, and who is a warm friend of 
the West Indians:—‘A melancholy instance pre- 
sented itself that month, of the fatality resulting 
from packed Negro gangs, or those formed from 
Marshal’s sales, and collected in small numbers 
from different places. I do not mean to blame 
the proprietor; for never could a master have 
rendered the duties of humanity more amply 
than he did; yet a depression of mind accom- 


}panied by mal d’ estomac, spread among them. 


Though wine, nourishment of every description, 
and kind attention were given them,they candid- 
ly confessed that death was their wish, and not 
to survive their companions.’ ” 

So much for the murderous system of the slave 
trade! One other extract, and we have done. 

“That the emancipated slaves in the colonies 
maintain themselves by their own industry, ap- 
pears plainly from the returns of paupers made 
by the colonies. ‘The enfranchised population 
of all the West Indies are generally free from 
want, live in comfort,and accumulate property.” 
That they are generally placed above want, ap- 
pears from this; that though their number a- 
mounts to about 90,000 yet, of that number, 
only 227 appear to have received even occa- 
sional relief as paupers during the years 1821 te 
1825. Of about 65,000 whites, in the same 
time, 1675 received relief.” 

We consider these facts highly important, 
since they satisfactorily prove that the blacks 
will work without compulsion; and where men 
are industriously employed for their own benefit 
there is but little cause for apprehension of 
their proving other than peaceable and valua- 


ble citizens. 
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For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
TO ANNETTE, 


The broad eyed moon! its holy beams 
Are falling round thee like a veil, 
As at this hour of wizzard dreams, 
Thou listenest to old memory’s tale. 
Iam not by thy side to-night, 
As we of erst have read her brow, 
As *twere a page of written light, 
Where words might be remember’d now. 


Thy thoughts?—in yonder mirror fair 
Methinks their shadowed form I see, 
And parted—sever'd as we are, 
I know that they are still with me. 
And we have parted—wwe Annette! 
The closely linked in friendship’s bond—~ 
Whose hands so long have daily met, 
Whose Jove no cloud till now hath found 
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Yet what is parting grief like ours, 
Though sister-like our luve hath been, 
To that which their wild hearts devours, 
The sever’d from each well known scene— 
Whom heartless—fiend-like av’rice tears 
From love, and home, and father land, 
To wear a life of toilsome years, 
Unfriended midst a stranger band? 


The mother, parted from the eyes 

Whose glances made her fond heart’s food, 
And forced to still her anguish’d cries, 

With stripes that turn her tears to blood— 
The weeping daughter—sister—--wife— 

Wrench’d from the ties of home and hearth— 
6h! theirs are woes that darken life, 

And make a wilderness of earth. E. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


A SKETCH. 

Shall I deseribe to you our low and lone 
house of worship, as i: stands in the deep quiet 
of its solitude, at the edge of the old wood? On 
one side of it there is clearing, and the fence 
stretches down close beside it, andnot very far 
distant, behind a gentle swell of the ground, 
you may even see the roof of a dwelling house; 
but the only paths to it are through the woods, 
nor, as you look back among the trees through 
which vou have just passed, can you discover 
one trace of cultivated life, one token that the 
beautiful wilderness—for it is indeed beautiful— 
has ever been trudden by other feet than those 
of its aboriginal lords, except that the ‘‘trail” 
of the Indian hunter, has grown into a wider and 
more beaten path. 

You know the hushed, dreaminess of repose 
that sometimes attends upon an August morn- 
ing;—when the lightest zephyrs seem to sleep 
perfectly among the loose leaves, and the shadows 
of the highest branches lie unmoving upon the 
ground, except when sometimes the low whis- 
per of a breeze comes creeping in among them 
cee its faint voice, and steals away almost as 

usically as the passing tones of a half wakened 
wolian. There is alow and monotonous insect 
hum upon the air, but, save an unfrequent chirp 
from their leafy recesses, the wood-birds seem 
to have forgotten their language of song, and 
the flowers remember no more the wild glee 
with which they tossed their beautiful heads to 
the playful caresses of the morning air. It was 
of such a quiet Sabbath that I would tell you. 

When last I had met with those who ‘“gath- 
ered to the house of Prayer,” it was in the con- 
fined atmosphere of a crowded city, where 
range after range of close buildings stretched 
before the eye, and multitudes thronged the 
broad doors of their many temples. Now I was 
in a rude tree built cabin, with the yet’ scarcely 
redeemed wilderness spread all round in the 
impressive majesty of its silence, and the broad 
blue sky bended over it like a mighty canopy. 
What a contrast? I thought how the power of 
an eloquent lip would be felt there—how the 
heart would craych and quake under its re- 
bukes, like a reed shivering to the tempest. I 
thought too of the churches of our southern 
land,—where the richly attired worshippers 
before a gorgeous altar, proudly claim to be 
“lords over God’s heritage,” and while they bow 
down in the presence of a Deity of universal 
love, despise and oppress the beings whom he 
has given.unto them for brethren. Where the 





very pastor, perhaps, almost before the last echo 
of his holy text hath died away—*All things 
whatsoever ye would that men would do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them”—with the last 
words of his prayer for a blessing almost yet 
upon his lip, will go out and command to lace- 
rate with the vile scourge, the limbs of one 
whom he hath but now acknowledged in the 
face of God to be his brother;—or on the mor- 
row wil! enter intoa strange traffic with human 
flesh, and dash aside the fine chords of tenderness 
in the heart, as if they were valueless as the 
slight meshes of a spider’s web. How could 
the thoughts go up on a fetterless wing to hea- 
ven in such a scene? 

But here there was no thought of slavery— 
none of oppression. Noone shrunk back scorn- 
fully from the grasp of a hand—hard though it 
might be, and sei 4 with the toil of many sea- 
sons, that was tendered in friendly fellowship. 
They feared not, as they lifted up their hearts in 
worship to their Maker, that even then perhaps 
ruin and death might be plotting around them. 
There were no shadowy forms with wild suppli- 
cating eye to come and stand‘ beside them ag 
if to intercept their prayers and whisper in their 
ears bitter denunciations for their want of mer- 
cy; and better—far better—was that rude hut 
for a gathering place of prayer,than the proud pile 
whose magnificence has been wrung from the 
hand of unrewarded labor. GERTRUDE. 





HYMN. 


SUNG AT THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE COLONIZATION 
SOCIETY OF KENYON COLLEGE, 15830. 


“To Proclaim Liberty tothe Captive.” 


Captives in exile groaning 
Neath slavery’s galling chains! 
Heathens in darkness roaming 
O’er Afric’s thirsty plains! 
Christians of every nation! 
Friends of the wretched slave! 
O shout with adoration, 
For Jesus comes to save. 


Praise him with songs of gladness, 
Let every tear be dry, 
He comes to banish sadness, 
And ’stablish equity; 
He comes in peace from heavea 
To burst each bond in twain, 
To save the blinded heathen, 
And break the captive’s chain. 


Ful! many a bark is steering 

O’er ocean’s heaving breast, 
Full many an exile bearing 

To peace, and home, and rest; 
Soon Afric’s darkest nation 

Thy name, O Lord, shall hear; 
The rose of thy salvation 

Shail bloom unfading there. 


Soon rivers gently flowing 
The burning land shall bless, 
The roses ever blowing 
Deck the wild wilderness; 
While in soft dews decending, 
The spirit from above 
Shall spread the never ending— 
The blissful reign of love. 





| OJesus! let thy story 
Throughout the world be known, 
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Awake the song of glory, 
And break the heart of stone, 
Till every soul is lighted, 
Till every slave is free, 
Till every realm benighted 
Bows down, O Lord, to thee. H. C. 





DIALOGUE, 


Between a well-wisher and a Friend to the Slaves, 
in the British Colonies. 


BY ALADY. 


( Continued.) 

B. But Government ought totake up the cause 
of these poor creatures; and if they neglect to do 
so, Parliament should interfere: it is their busi- 
ness, and [ dare say they will not forget it: or 
if they should, the people will surely remind 
them of it by their petitions. 

A. I hope too (at least I wish) that Govern- 
‘ ment, Parliament, and the people, may do their 

duty; but if we also have a duty incumbent on 
us, we are not at liberty todelay its performance 
till we see whether other people willdo theirs; 
and should they not do so, their conduct so far 
from furnishing us with the shadow of an ex- 
cuse, will make it still more requisite that we 
should do what is in our power to repair their 
neglect, or toinduce them to repair it. And if we 
should neglect our duty in this affair, we should 
be even more inexcusable than government, 
which has difficulties to struggle w:th owing to 
the strength of the West India interest; and a 
great number of the members of parliament in 
both houses, are either themselves possessed of 
West India property, or intimately connected 
with those that are, and are therefore probably 
under the influence of early instilled prejudices, 
or of the mighty power of supposed seif-inter- 
est. From these shackles most of us are free, 
and therefore if it is our duty to help the cause 
of the slaves, we have not even these poor ex- 
cuses to plead for not doing so. As to your re- 
mark that the people will remind parliament of 
their duty by petitioning, surely it makes against 
yourself: don’t you perceive that if the women 
of England did all that they can do by informing 
themselves thoroughly concerning the oppressed 
condition of the slaves, making it generally 
known, and endeavouring to persuade their re- 
lations and friends to do their duty, this course 
would tend to increase the number of petitions? 

B. I suppose it would; and so far the inter- 
ference of women might have a good effect, 
though J think there are many objections to it. 
At least I cannot help thinking you go too far 
in speaking of it as a duty: some of the most 
religious people I know, and who are far better 
in all respects than I can ever pretend to be, 
decline taking any part in this business. 

A. 1am aware that some professors of reli- 
gion dorefuse to help the cause of the slaves in 
any manner I must take it for granted, that 
before they formed this stern resolve, they sat- 
isfied their own minds that when the Son of man 
will say, “Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 
the least of these, ye did it not to me,”’ he will 
mean only “to the least of these white-skinned 
ones,” and will not consider the poor negro asa 
part of those with whom he so compassionately 
and tenderly identifies himself. As I cannot 








thus persuaded themselves, I can say nothing to 


even conjecture Sy what arguments they 8 | 
them; but to you I must say, that you will pur- 


sue a most dangerous course if you allow your- 
self to follow the example of even the best per- 
sons in any part of their conduct, of the recitude 
of which you are not fullyassured. The utmost 
degree of deference that conscience allows us to 
pay to any persons in this respect, is that of in- 
quiring their reasons for that part of their con- 
duct which we do not understand, and following 


their example if their reasons satisfy our mind 
that we are at liberty to do so. 


B. But I really think women ought not to in- 
terfere in this business, on account of its being 
a political question: for women have nothing to 
do with such subjects; they are quite out of their 
province, and I think it is not consistent with 
propriety and hardly with feminine modesty, 
that they should put themselves forward on this 
occasion. 

A. I own I have never been able to affix any 
clear meaning to the expression you have just 
used, and which I have often heard before, that 
this is a political question. It appears to me to 
be peculiarly a religious and moral question.— 
But I suppose the objection must mean that the 
object aimed at is an alteration in tne laws, and 
that as women are not legislators, they should 
not interfere in a question which is to come be- 
fore parliament. I cannot see the slightest 
force in the argument, that because women can 
have no part in the final decision, they ought 
not to take any in helping on the subject towards 
that decision: as well might it be said, that it is 
improper for women to put their poor neighbours 
in the way of receiving medical aid—wrong to 
provide them with sittings in achurch or decent 
clothes to appear in there—wrong to help them 
to pay law expences when they are injured— 
for women are not physicians, clergymen, or 
lawyers, and therefore ought not to put them- 
selves forward on medical, clerical, or legal 
subjects. Their attempts to aid the slaves are 
as far from being of a political nature, as the 
services above enumerated are from being of a 
medical, clerical, or legal nature. And besides, 
they do not even venture themselves to petition, 
they only try to call the attention of the men of 
their acquaintance or neighbourhood, to facts 
that may induce them to take the step of peti- 
tioning. 

Could any woman have been reproved for 
stepping out of her department and becoming a 
political character, if a short time ago she had 
taken pains to collect instances of innocent per- 
sons killed and wounded by spring-guns, and 
shown them to her male acquaintances, in the 
hope that they would take the say steps to 
remove the evil? No, surely; although her ulti- 
mate object would have been to procure the 
enactment of a new law, if the evil she sought 
to remove could not be got rid of in any other 
way. As to modesty, I ownI cannot see how it 
would be offended by any of the exertions you 
are requested to make. To read and lend books 
no one can think a breach of feminine modesty; 
nor to speak to female friends or neighbours; 
nor, surely, to remind or beg the men of your 
family to think of the slaves; nor to choose 
what kind of sugar should be used in your fami- 
ly: nor can I possibly think there would be any 
offence to modesty, in meeting some of the ladies 
of your neighbourhood to talk over your plans, 
and endeavouring to make your efforts more ef- 
fectual by uniting in a society; or, at least, } 
must believe that charity, which is greater 
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hope and faith, 1s abundantly greater than such 
a treble-refined modesty as this. If however 
you are persuaded that it would be unfeminine 
or unlady-like to meet your neighbours in this 
work and associate yourself with them, you can | 
decline that part of the plan without refusing 
to join in the others to which the most fastidi- 
ously decorous cannot find any thing to object 
on the score of modesty. 

B. Well, I can’t say Ihave any very clear idea 
myself of what is meant by its being a political 
portions but whether it may be proper or not 

or other women to take a part in it, it is im- 
possible for me to do so on account of my West 
India connections. 

A. If a connection of yours were in possession 
of an estate which you knew to be the real pro- 
perty of one who was suffering great distress 
and become almost an outcast from society ow- 
ing to his being deprived of it, but which the 
possessor was determined not to give up, be- 
cause he had been brought up from his infancy 
to consider it as lawfully his own, in conse- 
quence of his father having bought it from one 
who had become fraudulently possessed of it, 
would you consider yourself at liberty to with- 
hold the evidence in your power to offer, or 
the assistance in your power to give, to help 
the wronged and suffering lawful owner to re- 
cover his property? ‘ 

B. No———— but 

A. Then how can you justify your refusal 
to join in the attempt to restore the poor negro 
to his just rights, because your connection wish- 
es that he should continue to be deprived of 
them? The slave has been deprived of that 
property which is more truly his than any es- 
tate can be the property of its owner—himself. 
Your connection is probably so blinded by the 
prejudices in which he has been brought up, as 
to think he is not (or at least not to feel sure 
that he is) doing wrong in keeping this proper- 
ty from the right owner, though by so doing he 
almost degrades him to a different class of be- 
ings :—but you know, though he may mot, that 
religion and justice imperivusly demand that 
the negro should be restored to the possession 
of himself, and if you do not attend to their call 
and do your part towards answering it,,! fear | 








that friendship will furnish as inadmissible an 
excuse for not acting conscientiously, as self- 
interest would do if the property were in your 
possession. True friendship however and con- 
science are not perhaps in this case at variance 
in any respect; I believe you could not do your 
friend a greater service in any way than by pro- 
curing the emancipation of his slaves. 

B. Do him a service! He says it would be his 
utter ruin. 

A. From what I have heard I believe, on the 
contrary, that it would be beneficial to him even 
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in his pecuniary concerns, as slave-labour is said 
by persons who appear to have studied the sub- 
ject very carefully, to be much more expensive 
than free labour; but I do not pretend fully to 
understand this part of the subject, and it was 
not to it that I referred when I said it would be 
a benefit tothe master to emancipate the slave. 
Tell me, don’t you think if you were doing 
wrong, your friends would do a kind thing by 
taking measures (1 only speak of such measures 
as they have a right to take) which would pre- 
vent your going on in that course, even theugh 


it should be against your will? In the hard situa- | 


tion in which circumstances, over which he 
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may have had noeontrol, have placed the West 
India proprietor, he is on either hand in danger 
of being led todo wrong. If he does not live on 


| his estate he abandons a number ef human be- 


ings whose happiness ie completely at his mer- 
cy, and whom it is as much his duty to take 
care of, as it is to take care of his own children; 
he leaves them to the control of others whose 
conduct he cannot superintend, and who from 
the corrupting influence of the state of society 
in which they live, and from other circum- 
stances, are peculiarly liable to abuse the al- 
most uncontrolled authority with which they 
are invested. If, on the other hand, to avoid 
this culpable desertion of his 3p he resides 
on his property, he is in great danger of be- 
coming himself corrupted by the fatal influence 
of slavery. The natural tendency of the situa- 
tion in which a planter residing in the colonies 
is placed, is to injure his moral feelings, and to 
make him feel towards a portion of his fellow- 
creatures as man ought never to feel tow ards man. 
Of this melancholy truth innumerable instances 
might be given. Some individuals, no doubt, 
escape from the injurious effects of the posses- 
sion of despotic power, and possibly some (like 
the excellent Mr. Steele) may beled by the pos- 
session of colonial property, to higher exertions 
of virtue than they might otherwise ever have 
made. But we know that wherever an injuri- 
ous influence exists the peas | will suffer by 
it, and therefore | repeat it would be true friend- 
ship to help to rescue your connection, even 
against his will, from a situation in which 
strong temptation to wrong conduct assails 
him on either side. 
(Conclusion next week.) 

eres 


DEPARTMENT FRANCAIS. 








L’ Editeur du Génie de l’Emancipation univer- 
selle trouvant de grandes difficultés 4 se procurer 
des articles en frangais se propose de discontin- 
uer les publications réguli¢res. Lorsque cet 
ouvrage embrassoit les nouvelles du jour, il étoit 
facile de puiser dans les journaux étrangers et 
les domestiques ; mais comme trés peu de feuilles 
traitent maintenant de l’esclavage, et que l’Edi- 
teur du Génie, ne connoissant pas la langue 
frangaise, ne peut ubtenir de traduction sans 
beaucoup de dépense, ii se voit avec regret, 
force de se bonner A donner de temps en temps, 
seulement, les articles qui lui paroittront devoir 
intécesser les lecteurs francais. 


[ TRANSLATION. 

The editor of the Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation, finding it inconvenient to furnish matter 
for the French Department, proposes to discon- 
tinue the regul:r publication of anticles in that lan- 
guage. While the work embraced the general 
news of the day, It was easy to procure matter 
ready prepared, from foreign and domestic peri- 
odicals. But as few of those now existing, touch 
upon the subject of slavery, and as the editor of 
this work is himself unacquainted with the French 
language, and can seldom get articles translated 
without incurring considerable expense, he feels 
necessitated to take the step above mentioned. 
When any thing relative to slavery, more than 
usually important to French readers, shall occur, 
an article in that language will be occasionally 
inserted, if convenient to prepare it. ‘The editor 
regrets the nesessity of pursuing this course; but 
it is nnavoidable. 
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BLACK LIST. : 








> The engravings, that were not forwarded 
to subscribers, for the last number, accompany the 
present. 





RUMORS OF “‘ INSURRECTIONS.” 

We still have various reports of meditated in- 
surrections among the slaves of the South. At 
Wilmington, N. C. and at Nashville, Tenn. it is 
said plottings (or intended plottings!) have been 
discovered. 

It is not likely that there is a word of truth in 
these reports. Like the late despicable affair on 
the Eastern Shore, in Maryland, the whole has 
probably arisen from the imaginary fear inspired 
by the conscious guilt of oppression, and a desire 
for an excuse to increase the burdens and restric- 
tions of the miserable slaves. This is the nature 
of despots, the world over. They never calcu- 
late that, to do an injured people justice is the way 
to secure their good behaviour; but persist in 
drawing the cord of tyranny tighter and tighter, 
until its very tension sunders it, and leaves the 
maddened and vengeful lion unbound, to rend and 
trample whom he finds in his way! When, alas! 
will men learn wisdom from experience ? 

KIDNAPPING. 

The following is copied from the Belfast ( Ire- 
land) Constitutional Advocate, of Aug. 13th. I 
very lately obtained a copy of it, and have not 
yet inquired whether the person alluded to is 
known in Baltimore. Ihave no doubt, however, 
of the correctness of the narration: —Hundreds of 
other cases, equally interesting in many respects, 
have occurred at different times; and we have 
no cause to suspect the truth of the statement be: 
fore us. 

From the Belfast Constitutional Advocate. 


“Yesterday, at 119’clock, a very curious and 
interesting case of Slavery underwent investiga- 
tion at the Police Office before C. M. Skinner Esq. 
J. P. Wm. John Brown, aged about 50 years, was 
brought before the gentlemen under the following 
remarkable cirecumstances:—Brown was, as stat- 
ed, a free black, born in Baltimore, and hada 
wife and family of five children, who resided with 
him in his own house. His domestic happiness, 
however, was efféctually destroyed by some of 
that class of men styled, in America, Slave spec~ 
ulators, by whom he was kidnapped, and having 
been detained in their custody three days without 
food, he was suddenly hurried away by night, and 
compelled to cross the country in such a manner 
as rendered it impossible for him to form any idea 
of the route taken by the.ruffians who had inhu- 
manly torn him from the bosom of his family.— 
Thus circumstanced, he was put on board ofa ves- 
sel, in which he remained twenty five days, at the 
end of which, he found that he had been convey- 
ed to New Orleans.— At this place he was detain- 
ed three months, and his papers and vouchers, of 
which his persecutors had got possession, having 


heen destroyed by them, he was sold, as aslave , 
by one King, to a person named Jacob, who em- 
ployed him in loading a vessel called the Planter, 
the property of Mr. J. Vance, of thistown. Brown 
indignant at the fraud which had been practised 
upon him, and anxious to regain his liberty, pur- 
chased a dollar’s worth ofbiscuit, and contrived 
to conceal himself in the hold of this vessel, a- 
mongst a quantity of cotton stowed there. Im- 
mediately after he had thus secreted himself and 
his scanty sea store, the vessel proceeded on a 
voyage to Belfast, and arrived in this harbor on 
the 4th inst. During the passage he subsisted on 
the biscuit, gliding occasionally out o fhis retreat 
in the night time, in order to obtain water, and 
satisfy other calls of Nature. Itis probable that 
some of the ship’s crew knew something of his 
concealment, and through motives of compassion, 





aided the poor man in his distres ; but this is a 
mere matter of conjecture. Be this as it may, it 
appeared probable, from what transpired before 
Mr. Skinner, that the owner of the vessel had re- 
ceived some notice that Brown had disappeared 
at New Orleans, and that it was likely he would 
be found on board the Planter, on her arrival in 
Belfast. . This intimation led to his arrest, and of 
course to the hearing of the case before Mr. Skin- 
ner. Some Members of the Society of Friends, 
(absurdly called Quakers, ) actuated by that spirit 
of philanthropy, which forms a strong trait in the 
character of this most valuable community, at- 
tended on this interesting oecasion, on behalf of 
the oppressed man of color, avd Mr. Skinner 
having with much patience and strict regard to 
justice, heard Brown’s statement in detail, and 
pronounced him to be a free man, he was liber- 
ated at once and left the office in company with 
those benevolent gentlemen wl.o had so gener- 
ously espoused his cause. He was also accom- 

anied by an intelligent and spirited Black, an 
inhabitant of Belfast, who evinced a lively inter- 
est in his behalf, and pleaded his cause with an 
animation and zeal which was honorable to his 
feelings. From Brown’s appearance,he seems 
to have §uffered much from hunger and confine- 
ment. 





RELIGIOUS SLAVERY! 


We were the other day not a little sup- 
prised, to see in the Charleston, (S. C. ) 
Observer, which is a religious periodical, 
the following advertisement: 

A BOY WANTED. 

Wanrtep to purchase, a BOY from fourteen 
to eighteen years old, of warranted character. 
Apply at this office. March 6. 

We knew not before that there was a 
religious periodical that would so far aid 
the cause of slavery as to advertise for 
slaves in this manner. We are more and 
more convinced of the necessity of our 
proposed Christian Soldier, which is not 
only intended to combat theological er- 
rors, but to investigate some practices 
which obtain among some professed Chris- 
tians, one of which is slavery. If buying 
and selling our fellow men, is doing to 
them as we would have them do to us, say 








s0.—Anti- Universalist. 
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THE Stave TRave.—T he brig Claudio, 
which arrived at Sag Harbor onthe 30th 
ult. in thirty-five days from the Island 
Ascension, reports that she left his Britan- 
nic Majesty’s frigate Sybille, Commodore 
Collier, at that Island.—The officers of 
this ship stated that they had re-captured 
12,000 slaves since they had been on the 
African station.— Phil. Daily Chron. 





We understand that John Proffit, a co- 
lored man, died in Pawtucket yesterday 
morning—His death was caused by blows 
inflicted on him the night previous. Sev- 
eral other inoffensive colored people were 
severely beaten and bruised at the same 
time, and barely escaped with their lives. 


Prov. Jour. 


SELECTIONS. 








— 


THE CONSUMERS OF WEST INDIA SUGAR 
THE SUPPORTERS OF WEST INDIA SLA- 
VERY. 





(Concluded. ) 

In the face of such evidence as this, sup- 
ported as it is by the establishment of the 
general principle, that the discontinuance 
of the use of slave grown produce, so far 
from being injurious to the interests of 
the slaves, would materially promote them; 
it is obvious to the last degree absurd, to 
maintain that the consumption of West In- 
dia Sugar would benefit the slaves; and it 
especially becomes every consumer of that 
article, seriously to reflect on the prece- 
ding undeniable and appalling statements. 
Who can behold unmoved such wholesale 
butchery of his fellow-creatures? And 
yet of what avail is the expression of com- 
miseration on their behalf, (nay is it not 
sheer mockery?) while at the same time 
we advance our money to the planter, 
and pay him the price of their destruction? 
If we promote the cause, we are most as- 
suredly responsible for the effects resul- 
tingfrom that cause. If David, when suf- 
fering with thirst, refused water, (esteem- 
ing it “the blood of the men that went in 
jeopardy of their lives””*) when the risk on- 
ly oflife wasincurred to obtain it, are we 
not called upon to refuse an article of 
mere luxury, when it is obtained at an 
absolute and lavish waste of the blood of 
our fellow men? Undoubtedly, if a due 
regard were had to their lives and hap- 
piness, it would induce us readily todo so. 
The sacrifice of a total abstinence from 
sugar is not, however, required at our 
hands, but merely that of substituting su- 





*2 Sam. xxiii. 17. 








gar obtained from Bengal,t which may 
be had at the trifling advance in price of 
about one penny or two pence per pound. 
This sugar is raised exclusively by free 
men, to whom an increased degree of em- 
ployment in this, or any other branch of 
industry, would be of the greatest benefit. 
The population of India being very dense, 
and so much exceeding the means of em- 
ployment, it is useless to say much in 
support of this assertion: and the follow- 
ing testimony of W. Fitzmaurice, who 
had been for sixteen years a sugar plan- 
ter im Jamaica, and was afterwards a cul- 
tivator of sugar in the East, will be fully 
satisfactory and conclusive: “From the 
luxuriance and fertility of this country, 
(Bengal) I think it is amply competent to 
the supply of all Europe with sugar; and 
inasmuch as the cultivation ofthe sugar 
cane destroys annually,in the West, thou- 
sands of men, women and children, it 
would save the lives of thousands in the 
East, by giving them employ and suste- 
nance.” Frequent attempts having been 
made to controvert the position, that Ben- 
gal Sugar is raised by the labor of free- 
men, it becomes necessary briefly to’ no- 
tice this subject, and the following testi- 
monies from living witnesses of the high- 
est respectability, will probably be suffi- 
cient to establish the accuracy of the po- 
sition. In the course ofthe discussion on 
West India Slavery, which took place in 
the House of Commons on the Ist of 
March, 1826, it was remarked by Joseph 
Hume, on the subject of Slavery in the 
East Indies, that “he had been in the East 
Indies, and speaking of what he knew of 
society there, particularly in Bengal, 
(from whence all our Sugar is derived,) 
he could undertake to say, there were no 
Agricultural Slaves there.” This state- 
ment was immediately confirmed by Sir 
Edward Hyde East, formerly Chief Justice 
ofBengal. Furtherevidence to the same 
effect is plentifully to be found in the 
works of Dr. Francis Buchanan and Sir 
John Malcolm. In their various reports 
respecting the culture of sugar, the wages 
of hired laborers are regularly stated:— 
not a syllable appears as to the expense 
of keeping slaves. 

The question then plainly resolves it- 


‘East India Sugar” is the term generally 
used to designate sugar the produce of Bengal, 
but it is objectionable, as Mauritius Sugar is al- 
so East India Sugar; end itnearly resembles that 
of Bengal, but it shouldbe more carefully avoi- 
ded than even West India Sugar, the sacrifice of 





| Slave life being so very great in that Island: 
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selfintothis. Two sortsof sugar are pla- 
ced before us, the one raised by Freemen, 
the other by Slaves; by consuming the 
former, we afford employment and the 
means of subsistence to our fellow sub- 
jects the natives of Bengal, and “save the 
lives of thousands;” by consuming the 
batter, we support a system “which annu- 
ally destroys its thousands,”* a system 
founded in injustice, violence, and oppres- 
sion; and surely he whothus directly con- 
tributes to support that system, cannot 
hold himself guiltless of its evils and its 
crimes. 

Were a subscription set on foot for the 
avowed object of supporting slavery, and 
of compensating the slave owners for the 
loss of li 


ife occasioned by the culture of 


sugar, with what feelings of indignation 
and disgust would every one who abhors 
slavery, and pities the slaves, receive an 
application to contribute hismoney? Who 
is there that would thus directly uphold 
what he condemns as cruel and unjust. 
Who, that in direct terms would make 
the avowal, that he considered two pence 
per pound, on the price of the sugar he 
consumes, to be a sufficient motive for 
contributing tothe destruction of the lives 
of his fellow men, instead of assisting to 
supportthem? And yet isit not an unde- 
niable fact, that every consumer of West 
India Sugar contributes to a fund for 
supporting Slavery with all its abomina- 
tions? Let not then those whodesire the 
abolition of Slavery, and the mitigation 
of the toils and sufferings of its victims, 
suffer themselves any longer to be bribed 
by thetrifling difference between the price 





* All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them’ is a command 
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of East and West India Sugar, to swerve 
from what is so obviously their duty, “let 
no views of interest prevent practice from 
coinciding with their theory,” and let them. 
practically adopt the sentiment, that it 
would even “be better to eat no sugar,— 
nay better even to eat aloes or coloquin- 
tida, than be accessary torobbing 800,000 
human beings of those eternal rights, of 
which nolaw upon earth can justly deprive 
them.” 


The following Extracts from a pamphlet, 
published in the year 1791, show the 
views entertained by some of the early 
abolitionists, and may very suitably be 
added to what has been here advanced:— 
“Let us not think that the crime rests 
alone with those who conduct the traffic, 
or the legislature by which it is protected. 
If we purchase the commodity, we parti- 
cipate in the crime. The Slave-dealer, 
the Slave-holder, and the Slave-driver, 
are virtually the agents of the Consumer, 
and may be considered as hired by him, 
to procure the commodity; for by holding 
out the temptation, he is the original cause, 
the first mover in the horrid process; and 
every distinction is done away by the mor- 
al maxim, that whatever we do by another, 
we do ourselves. Let us further recol- 
lect, that though numbers partaking of @ 
crime may diminish the shame, they can- 
not diminish its turpitude. 


“The case fully lies before us; and we 
have to make our choice, either to join 
ourselves with these manufacturers of hu- 
ran woe, or to renounce the horrid asso- 
ciation. If we adopt the former, let us 
at least have the candour to avow our 
conduct in its real deformity. Let us no 








universal in its application. With especial re- 
ference to the sufferings thus entailed on our fel- 
low men, the writer would direct the reader’s 
attention to it, and also tothe followingremarks 
taken from a recent address on this subject:— 
‘‘Let us remember that these poor oppressed 
and degraded beings are really our brethren, our 
fellow men; and that in our conduct towards them 
we have no choice; we are bound to do them, 
what we should wish them to do to us if their 
circumstances and ours were changed. Should 
we then, in their circumstances, wish that our 
more favoured fellow creatures should go on 
year after year, and generation after generation, 
consuming the fruits of owr unrequited labor, 
and riveting our chains by paying in the price 
of the luxuries produced by us, for any pecunia- 
ry loss, which the destruction of our lives and 
our happiness, and the degradation to our mor- 
als, might occasion to our oppressors? Should 
we not wish that all around us should doall they 
could for our relief: and at least bear their testi- 


mony against the injustice to which we were sub- 
jected!” 


longer affect to deplore the calamities at- 
tendant on the Slave Trade, of which we 
are the primary cause: nor let us pretend 
to execrate the conduct of the Slave-dea- 
ler, the Slave-holder, or the Slave-driver; 
but apologize for them as our partners in 
iniquity, and be assured, that if we now 
take our share in the transaction, we 
should, were we placed in a similar situ- 
ation with them, with as little compunc- 
tion take theirs; unless we can suppose 
the order of nature would be so far inver- 
ted, as that we should become virtuous, 
in proportion as the temptation to vice 
increased; nor should we then, any more 
than now, be destitute of subterfuges to 
destroy the feelings of our minds, and the 


convictions of our consciences.— 
“Address to the people of Great Britain and Ire- 
land to abstain from the use of West India Sur 
gar &c.” , 


